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THE GREAT SCHOOL OF NATURE 





he adhered to it. 



By Alfred T rumble. 
With original illustrations by Herman Ilartioick. 

The artistic tendency of the present generation will 
go into history as one 
of expansion of forces. 
Formerly, the painter 
selected his career 
within fixed bound- 
aries, dictated by his 
natural, or, perhaps 
better termed, his 
mental bias. He be- 
came a painter of re- 
ligion, of history, of the 
figure in the abstract, 
of landscape, marine, 
cattle, or still -life sub- meditation. 

jects, as he might elect, 
and having settled upon the vocation of his choice 
Nowadays, the ambition of the artist does not submit to 
such circumscriptions. He aims to paint anything and everything that is paint- 
able, and to paint one thing as well as he paints another. In one sense, at least, 
this striving at a broader aptitude has been beneficial. It has terminated the era 
of cold conventionalism, the, in a manner per- 
functory performance of a set task in set ways, 
because the task and ways have been decided on 
in advance. There is, it is true, always the peril 
that a painter, by trying to cover too much 
ground, may end by not covering any part of it 
as well as he might. But in the main this is a 

danger which 
corrects itself, 
for a man who 
has really any- 
thing in him is 
certain at the 
end to confine 
himself to what 
he likes best, 
and to be more 
skilled of eye and hand 
for his previous, wider- 
reaching experiments. 
A sad plebeian. It was once the rule a windy day. 
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TELLING THE SHORTEST WAY. 




KESTING ON THE HOME STRETCH. 
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that the painter of the figure was rarely 
a good painter of landscape, and that 
the landscape painter even more rarely 
could paint the figure. The old Aca- 
demic rule was, everyone to his trade. 
Now this confined condition of things 
is happily reversed. 

Perhaps the honor of reversing it 
belongs to the English masters of the 
last century. Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, showed with powerful elo- 



SNOW-COVERED HOCSE-TOPS. 



bloom too briefly. He proved that all 
nature belonged to art. He painted 
the awful " Raft of the Medusa," the 
superb draught - horses, hauling tons 
of stone, and coal, and timber up the 
hills of Montmartre, the streets of old 
Paris, and the human tragedies of their 
sinister gloom, with an impartially vig- 
orous hand. The so - called Men of 
1830 followed. Corot, Rousseau, Diaz, 
Daubigny, Dupre, were all competent 
painters of the figure. Millet, Troyon, 
Delacroix, Jacque, adapted themselves 
to cattle, landscape, or the figure with 
equal facility. The expansion had be- 
gun, until we see its ripened fruits all 




A WINTER SCENE. 



quence that a portrait painter could also 
paint landscape. Constable and Turner 
— the latter, for all his carelessness and 
almost insane nervousness — demonstrat- 
ed that a landscape painter could also 
paint portraits. Then the gigantic genius 
of Gericault arose in France, only to 
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IN THE BACK YARD. 



around us to-day. To sum it up in a few words : Nature, once she came to be 
recognized at her true value, strangled conventionalism forever. It is no dishonor 
to the old god that he was stretched upon his bier in all the cold and lifeless beauty 
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NOT HUSTLERS. 
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of a Hellenic marble. He had clone 
great work in his time, and marked out 
the way for greater. The world moves, 
whirling onward through the magnifi- { 
cent mystery of space, and if art did JS|k\\\ 
not move with the world it would perish 
like a beautiful plant whose roots 
have struck into sterile soil. 
The German school was al- 
most the last to inhale 
this atmosphere of 
rejuvenation. But 
Munich, ever in the 
van of artistic 

progress beyond the Rhine, appreciated it a score of years ago. 
Such men as Kaulbach, Piloty, Lindenschmidt, and the rest of 
the formalists, adhered 
to their old school. But 
other men recognized 
that to which they were 
blind ; great painters like 
Diez and Menzel, who 
\r had begun as formal- 
ists, created a new ar- 
tistic gospel, for which 
they found many fol- 
lowers. To Menzel, especially, the 

. , A LIGHT SNOW-FALL. 

most censorious French critics 01 to- 
day accord a praise only equalled by that which they extended to Knaus in the past 

The two great centres of art study for Ameri- 
cans abroad have, in the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, been Paris 
and Munich. 
Broadly stated, 
the students of 
German blood 
^ have gone to Mu- 
nich ; the Americans 
have resorted to Paris. 
Many of the students 
of the Paris schools 
have also taken a term of study at Munich, and 
many of the Munich men have studied at Paris. 
But the foundation of their education at the 
easel remains as stated. The difference be- 
tween the two schools, at first very broadly and 
distinctly defined both in the selection of material 
and the style of treatment, has been gradually 



SEEING LIFE. 





THE FIRST YOKE. 




A FACE AT A CONCERT. 
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CROSSING THE PRAIRIES. 



wearing away, until it is no longer an easy thing to pick out, in an off-hand way, by 
his works, a man of one or the other academies among the Americans who return to 




COAXING HER HOME. 
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THE ROAD OX THE MOUNTAIN SIDE. 



their own country. With those who remain abroad alone, does the distinction which 
is the natural result of the artist's environment still remain to any extent marked. 
In the case of Herman Hartwick, an American graduated out of the school of 
Munich, we have a salient illustration of this fact. It is no longer the school 
which we recognize in the picture, but the man ; the man who is not satisfied to 
merely do what he has learned to do, but who applies what he has learned to the 
solution of new problems as they present themselves, and whose originality de- 
clares itself in the development of the fruits of his experiences. 
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MARCH SNOW. 



In his distinctively subject pictures, as, for example, " Telling the Shortest 
Way," " Resting on the Home Stretch," " The Road on the Mountain Side," the 




LATE IN AFTERNOON. 
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motives are reminiscent of their Ger- 
man origin ; but " Coaxing Her Home," 
" Late in the Afternoon," and " In the 
Back Yard," have no more suggestion of 
the cult of Munich about them, than the 
studies of the apes, which might have 
been made in any menagerie, of the 
horses, which might come from any sta- 
ble, of the bits of landscape which be- 
long to nowhere in particular, abstractly 
considered, but to all nature. It is not 
sufficient to say that these motives are 
derived from various locations ; that the 
artist found this one in Bavaria, or that 
in Holland ; this one in the streets of 
New York, or that in the monkey-house 
at Central Park. There are painters 
of ability who can travel all over the 
world, and yet can only paint every- 
thing they see after the same pattern. 
The test of the artist is that he can feel 
as well as see, and that he does not 
merely repeat what he sees, but trans- 
lates its spirit ; that his brush is fet- 
tered by no arbitrary rules, but gives expression to his native sen 
appreciation of the sentiment of his subject in a way of its own. The 
very properly, a copyist. The artist must, however, be an interpreter, 
r 
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' FOR WOMEN MUST WORK ! " 



